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HE N I reflect on the Novelty of this 
CS Attempt; when I conſider what an 
= IW Appearance of Vanity and Preſumption 
ark it muſt carry, for one in my low Sphere 

BESS of Life, to invite together, Men of 
; diſtinguiſhed Birth, Learning and Wiſ- 
| dom, in order to hear his Sentiments upon Matters 
| of the higheſt Importance; I own I need many 
Apologies, and more Art than I am Maſter of, to 


conciliate your Favour at my ſetting out, and obtain 
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an indulgent Attention to that which Ihave to 2 
On the other Hand, when I conſider, that what I have 
to offer, appears to me to be of the utmoſt Conſe- 
quence to the good of this Country, and when I look 
round this Aſſembly, I am encouraged to proceed; 
ſecure of your Approbation and Aſſiſtance, if what 
I have to ſay be founded in Reaſon and Truth; cer- 
tain of Indulgence and Pardon, for the Sake of the 
Intention, ſhould my Judgment prove Errone- 


ous. 


But I have ſtill a more powerful Motive to my 
preſent Undertaking ; a Motive, which will not ſuf- 
fer me to be ſilent without being criminal: For what 
I have to propoſe is not with a View merely to con- 
tribute to the Service of my Country, but to pre- 
vent the Growth of an Evil, which may probably 
bring on the Ruin of Ireland, if ſpeedy and effectual 
Means are not uſed to put a Stop to it. 


I know with how bad a Grace a Declaration of 
this Sort muſt come from the Mouth of ſo mean a 
Member of the Commonwealth: I know it will be 
ſaid, who made you a Judge of theſe Matters? Why 
ſhould you pretend to be wiſer than the reſt of Man- 
kind ? Or how are you intitled to meddle with Af- 
fairs ſo far above your Reach? Such, I know, will be 
the Voice of the World. It was for this Reaſon that 
1 wiſhed to deliver my Thoughts firſt before a ſelect 
Aſſembly ; who will hear with Candour, and judge 
without Prejudice ; who know that the greateſt 
Things have often taken Riſe from ſmall Begin- 
nings; and that Providence has frequently uſed the 
3 Inſtruments to bring about the greateſt 
Events; who will conſider the Merits of the Matter 
laid before them, without Reference to the 3 
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who delivers it; whoſe Determination, in ſhort, on 
account of the high Eſtimation in which they are 
held by the World, muſt be final with regard to 
me, as it certainly will be with reſpe to the Publick. 
Such an Aſſembly, I ſay, I wiſhed firſt to appear be- 
fore; and would to Heaven, my Wiſhes with regard 


to the Point I have in View, were equally accom- 
plifhed with that. 


But as this will, in a great Meaſure, lie in your 


Breaſts, I ſhall, without farther Preface, enter upon 


the Matter in Hand; only firſt moſt humbly entreat- 
ing you to believe, whatever may be the iilve of 
the Attempt, that my only Motive to it was a 
Senſe of my Duty: In ſuch a Caſe, before ſuch 
Judges, that Thought may not a little diiſipate my 

ears; as I can be under no Apprehenſion of Cen- 
ſure, tho* I ſhould unfortunately bejudged not to 
merit Applauſe. 


I faid that the chief Motive which ſpurred me on 
at preſent to this Attempt, was the Apprehenſion 
that this Country may probably be ruined, if ſpeedy 
and effectual Means are not uſed to prevent it. And 
as this is to ariſe from a Cauſe which has but lately 
made its Appearance, whoſe Operations ars not im- 
mediately perceptible by us, being in another King- 
dom; whoſe Progreſs has been rapid in a ſhart 
Space of Time, tho' it has not hitherto been taken 
notice of, nor given us the leaſt Alarm; the Danger 
is on theſe Accounts the greater, and conſequently | 
the Neceſſity more preſſing, of making the Dilcove- 
ry known. I thigk it my Duty therefore humbly to 
lay before you the Grounds of theſe my Apprehenſi- 
ons: Wherein I pretend to no extraordinary Sagaci- 
ty, nor claim any farther Merit than what a Travel- 
ler might do, who, accidentally paſſing over an high 
Hill, ſhould diſcover an approaching Storm, of which 

3 no 
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no Symptom might appear to the Inhabitants of the 
Vale. Arid indeed the Knowledge I obtained of this, 


was owing to ſome Caſual Obſervations, made by me, 
during a late Reſidence of two Years in England. 


It muſt be allowed by all, who know any thing 
of the State of Ireland, that one of the chief Sources 
of the Miſeries of this Kingdom, is the Number of 
Abſentees. This has been occaſioned by many 
Cauſes, too obvious to need being mentioned : Nor 
are thoſe Cauſes likely to abate ſuddenly of their Vi- 
gour. But if to theſe there ſhould be added a new 
Cauſe, more powerful than all the reſt ; that ſhould 
not only increaſe the Number of Abſentees, but in 
Time, make the Faſhion almoſt general, thro* our 
Nobility and Gentry, there is no one fo ſhort ſight- 
ed, who muſt not immediately ſee, that this 


try 


That ſuch a Cauſe has begun to operate moſt 
28 cannot be doubted by any one, who 

as had an Opportunity of knowing, what Swarms 
of young Gentlemen have been ſent, within theſe 
few Years, from Ireland, to receive their firſt Rudi- 
ments of Learning in the great Schools of England. 
From the beſt Information I could receive, there are 
upwards of an hundred from this Country now at 
Weſtminſter and Eaton ; beſides Numbers at other 
Schools of Eminence. Whereas it is not many 
Years ſince there were but four Boys from Ireland at 
Weſtminſter, and not more at Eaton. Should this 
Faſhion therefore continue to encreaſe in the ſatne 
Proportion (and there are powerful Reaſans to be- 
lieve that it will, unleſs proper Means are uſed to 
prevent it) what muſt the neceſſary Conſequence be:? 
will not the greateſt Part of our Nobility, and Gen- 


try, 


would bring on the irretrievable Ruin of this Coun- 
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Condition of this unhappy Kingdom ? Not only 
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try, receive their whole Education in England ? For 
they who are trained in their Schools, will certainly 
finiſh their Courſe of Studies in their Univerſities; 
And what is to be expected from young Men, who 
leave their own Country too early in Life, to have 
any Love for it, grounded upon rational Principles ; 
whoſe waxen Minds receive their firſt and deepeſt 
Impreſſions in another ; whoſe firſt Years of rational 
Life are there employed, there form their Acquain- 
tance, their Friendſhips, and their ſocial Ties ; what, 
I ay, is to be expected from them, but that they will 
look upon that as their Country ; there fix their Set- 


tlements, where their deareſt Connections are, and, 


by marrying into Eugliſb Families, make a pe 
— not on * themſelves, but of their 
Poſterity for ever, from their native Country? And, 
when we reflect alſo, how many ſtrongerInducements 
on other Accounts, how many more powerful Al- 
lurements they will have to detain them there ; and 
that, in point of Dutv, they may plead an equal Tie 
to the Mother Country, we ſhall have the more 
reaſon to believe that ſuch will be the Event. 


Should the Caſe be ſo, what then muſt be the 


drained annually of its Rents, without any Re- 
turn, but deprived of thoſe Members who have 
it moſt in their Power to contribute to its Advance - 
ment ; and whoſe Preſence and Encouragement, 
are abſolutely neceſſary to diffuſe a Spirit of Indu- 
ſtry thro? the People. What indeed is to be expect- 
ed, but a gradual Decay of all the noble Improve- 


ments made by the unwearied efforts of a truly Pa- 


TRIOT SOCIETY ! Such as cannot be matched, in an 
equal Space of Time, in any Age or Country ! And 
a Reſtoration of the Poverty, Miſery and Barba- 
riſm, in which the 1ſt of July 1690, ſaw this Land 
immerſed ? ' 8 
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" Is there a Lover of Ireland who is not ſtruck with 
Horrour at the Thought? Is there a Man born here, 
is there who eats: the Bread of Hreland, is there one 
who conſiders the true Intereft of England, who does 
not wiſh the Prevention of ſo great an Evil? Certain- 
ly there is not. The true Way to prevent it is, 
to examine into the Cauſes of the Increaſe of this fatal 


Cuſtom, and then to proportion the Remedy to thoſe 
Cauſes, 


As I made it my Buſineſs to converſe with many 
Parents upon the Subject, who choſe to give their 
Sons an Engliſh Education, I found there were two 
different Motives to it, chiefly urged by different Per- 
fons. The firſt was, a View to laying the Founda- 
tion of their Sons future Fortunes, by the Opportu- 
nities which they ſhould have of forming early Friend- 
ſhips with the Sons of great Men, who might have 
it in their Power to promote them as they advanced 
in Life, and came themſelves into Power. The ſe- 
cond was, the want of publick Schools of Reputation 
in Ireland, and the great Characters, which the pre- 
fent Maſters of the chief Schools in Exgland, univer- 
ſally, and deſervedly bore. | 


Wich reſpect to the firſt of theſe Motives, there 
are no very bad Conſequences to be apprehended 
from it; becauſe, in the firſt Place, there are few 
likely to be ſent upon that Principle, but younger Bro- 
thers, or ſuch as have their Fortunes to make : Who, 
if they ſhould ſucceed in their Deſign, would proba- 
bly be ſent back to us again, as Promotion by Means 
of Intereſt on the other Side of the Water might be 
obtained with much more Eaſe in this Kingdom, than 
in England. In the next Place, this Motive is not 
likely to be either general in its Influence or of any 
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long Duration. The great Expence attending 2 
School Education in England, will deter moſt Parents 
from ſending their younger Sons, upon ſo precarious 
a Proſpect; and as it's Foundation is rather chimeri- 
cal, it probably will not ſtand long. For in Truth 
it is no other than this; the late caſual Riſe of a few 
to high Employments, wholly attributed, though very 
errongouſly, to Friendſhips contracted at School. So 
that the Diſappomtment which is likely to attend moſt 
of thoſe, who proceed upon this Principle, will pro- 
bably put an End to the Cuſtom. 


But if the ſecond Motive be well Founded, and 
ſhould operate accordingly, there is every Thing to 
be dreaded from it. If Parents of Rank, and For- 
tune, are once thoroughly perſuaded, that they can- 
not obtain a good Education tor their Sons in this 
Country, they probably will, and certainly ought, to 
ſend them to that Place in which the beſt can be pro- 
cured ; nor can they anſwer it to their Duty to do 
otherwiſe. That ſuch an Opinion has of late pretty 
generally prevailed, is a Matter of too great Notorie- 
ty to need any Proof. No one can be ignorant of it, 
who has heard the Subject ſtarted. Or if it was re- 
quiſite, there is a glaring, melancholy Proof, in the 
Numbers of young Gentlemen from this Country, 


who now adorn the Schools and Colleges of England; 


to the Depopulation of the moſt excellent Univerſit 
of Dublin. For whatever Cauſes may have been a0. 
ſigned for the late remarkable Decreaſe in the College 
of Dublin, in point of Numbers, that is evidently the 
true one. An Education begun at Veſtminſter or 
Eaton, will of courſe be finiſhed at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; and nathing can be more clear, than, that in 
the ſame Proportion as thoſe Univerſities are increa- 


ſed in their Numbers from this Kingdom, that of 
Dublin muſt decline. * 
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It is to be feared, that the Reaſon aſſigned by Pa- 
rents for their Conduct in this Reſpect, is but too 
well founded. It is certain, that we have no public 
Schools of Reputation in /reland, notwithſtanding 
there are many large Endowments ; too large in- 
deed, which has probably been the Occaſion of their 
Ruin. For the Poſſeſſors of them, finding their Sti- 
pends ſufficient to furniſh them, not only with the 
Neceſſaries, but with all the Comforts of Life, have 
no Spur to their Induſtry, and naturally prefer a 
State of Eaſe and Tranquillity, to the troubleſome 
Diſcharge of one of the moſt laborious Employ ments 
in the World. It is certain alſo, that the publick 
Schools in England never were in ſuch highRepuration, 
and probably never had Maſters of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
Abilities, to preſide over them. It therefore cannot be 
a Matter of Wonder, whilſt ſuch a great Diſparity re- 
mains, that the Preference ſhould be given to them. I 
would not here be underſtood to aſſert that there are 
no good Schools in Ireland; there may be many, and I 
myſelf have a perſonal Knowlege of a fewMaſters who 
are well qualified to diſcharge that important Office. 
But ſtill they are at the Head of private Schools only, 
and their Reputation is proportionably circumſcri- 
bed ; they depend chiefly on the Neighbourhood for 
Supplies, and on the Recommendation of a few 
Friends to whom their Merit is known. This can 
have but little Effect on thoſe who live at any Diſ- 
tance, or who are unacquainted with their Charac- 
ters : On which account Parents in general, not ha- 
ving ſufficient Reaſons for a Preference, are content- 
ed to take up with that School which happens to be 
neareſt to them; to which they are the rather indu- 
ced, both from the Cheapneſs of the Education, and 
an Opportunity of having their Children bred up un- 
der their own Eye. And when it is known, that the 
far greater Number of theſe Maſters, are not * 
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have been choſen into this Employment, on account 
of their Talents; or ſuch as voluntarily undertook it 
from a Conſciouſneſs of their own Abilities, with a 
Proſpect of making a Figure in that Sphere; but 
fuch, as having in ſpite of Nature, been d | 
through an Univerſity Education, and finding them- 


ſelves after taking a , without Intereſt or Proſ- 
pect of any Proviſion, are forced to have Recourſe to 
that Way of Life to avoid ſtarving ; the Education of 
young Gentlemen, under ſuch Preceptors, cannot fail 
of producing very bad Effects, and bringing a gene- 
ral Diſcredit on the Schools of Ireland. 


From what has been ſaid, it is obvious that nothing 
can put a Stop to that growing Evil, whoſe Conſe- 
quences are ſo much to be dreaded by us, but ſuch a 
Reformation in our Schools as will put them at leaſt 


upon an equal footing with thoſe in Eng/and. But if, 


at the ſame Time, a Method could be found our, 
whereby, not only that Point might be effected, but 
our wholeSyſtemof Education ſhould be render'd more 
complete, in every Branch, than is to be found either 
in the reſt of the Britiſb Dominions, or in any Part 
of Europe; no one will heſitate to allow, that this 
would not only put an End to all Apprehenſions of 
Ruin, from the Cauſe before mentioned, but would 
be the moſt ſpeedy and probable Means of making 
this Country flouriſh ; of raiſing it to a State of Ho- 
nour, Wealth and Power. ; | 


The great and wiſe Biſhop of Cloyne, in his Que- 
ries relative to Ireland, has the following remarkable 
ones. Whether a wiſe Nation has any Thing 
« nearer at Heart than the Education of their Youth? 
Whether it would not be worth while to eſtabliſh 
„Bere a Mart of Literature beyond any in Europe; 
and whether this would not be a ſure Means of 
E bringing Men and Money into our Country?“ 


Nor 
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Nor would this be fo difficult a Point to execute as 
may be at firſt imagined. ' We have already one Part 
of Education (and that too a moſt eſſential one) in as 
high a Degree of Perfection, as perhaps could have 
been contrived by the Wit of Man. I mean that Part 
which is obtained in the College of Dublin, from the 
Time of Entrance, to the Time of taking a Bache- 
lor's Degree. Nothing can be conceived more ex- 
cellent than the firſt Plan of that Part of the Syſtem, 
in Point of Theory, and Deſign ; but in Point of Ex- 
ecution and Practice, it has received uncommon Life 
and Vigour by the late admirable Inſtitution of Præ- 
miums. Whoſe Author, had he riever contribu- 
ted any Thing farther to the Good of his Country, 
* would have deſerved immortal Honour, and muſt 
have been held in Reverence by lateſt Poſterity. 
But the unwearied and diſintereſted Endeavours, 
* during a long courſe of Years, of this truly good 
Man, in a Variety of Branches, to promote Induſ- 
try, and conſequently the Welfare of this King- 
* dom; and the mighty Benefits which have thence 
* reſulted to the Community; have made many of 
the good People of Ireland lorry, that a long talked 
of Scheme has not hitherto been put in Execu- 
tion : That we might not appear inferior in Point of 
Gratitude to the Citizens of London, with reſ 
to a ſingular Honour paid to a + Fellow Citizen, 
© (ſurely not with more Reaſon) and that, like them, 
ve might be able to addreſs our Patriot, 


* Preſenti tibi maturos largimur honores. 


fs 


® It was intended that the following Paſſage ſhould have been 
en, but it was omitted upon ſeeing that the good Man him- 
If was preſent, leſt it might offend his Delicacy. 


+ Alluding to the Statue of Sir John Barnard, erected at the 
' Royal Exchange in London. , 
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© If I have wandered a little from the Point, it 
© proceeded from a Warmth of Heart eager to throw 
in its Mite of Acknowlegement to our general Be- 
© nefactor; and I am ſure there is not one here, who 
does not fo far ſympathize with me, as readily to 
* pardon the Digreſſion. But to return to my Sub- 
e ject. 


Upon an impartial Enquiry, I am firml uad- 
ed, 4; would 2 1 * the preſent — of 
Education in the College of Dublin, is in itſelf ſupe- 
rior to that of any in Europe of the ſame Kind; and 
if it has not manifeſted itſelf. fo to the World by its 
Fruits, it is intirely owing to two Cauſes ; the firſt, is 
a Neglect of that Part of Education which is prepa- 
ratory to it; the ſecond, a total Want of that Part 
which ſhould finiſh the Gentleman. From the firſt 
of theſe Cauſes very bad Conſequences muſt follow, 
and the end of that excellent Inſtitution, be, in a 
great Meaſure, defeated. For if young Gentlemen 
are not well founded in Latin and Greek, when t 
enter the College, the Tutors muſt of Neceflity take 
upon themſelves the Office of Schoolmaſters ; with the 
double Labour of unteaching them vicious Habits, 
as well as ſetting them right. Thus a great Porti- 
on of the Time, which ought to be employed in 
academick Studies only, muſt be given up to reſtore 
what was previouſly loſt at School; to the great 
Hindrance of a due Progreſs in the Sciences taught 
in the College. Nor indeed are the early Impreffions, 
with reſpect to School Learning, eaſily to be changed. 
If the Plant be not properly managed in the Nurſery, 
it will hardly ever prove a good Tree. 


From the ſecond of theſe Cauſes, the Want of 
proper Places 10 finiſh the Education of a Gentleman, 
| (a De- 


1 

(a Defect under which the Exgliſß labour as much 
as we) it is a Doubt whether all the principal Evils 
of theſe Countries do not flow. 


Suppoſe therefore that theſe two Defects were re- 
medied ; that the Schools were put upon as good a 
Footing as thoſe of our Neighbours, and rendered 
ſuitable Preparatives to the excellent Syſtem of the 
College ; and that afterwards a Method ſhould be 
found to finiſh the Education of a Gentleman more 
completely here, than in any of the Academies 
abroad : muſt it not be allow'd that this would be 
the moſt effectual Method of keeping our Youth at 
Home ? as there could be no Doubt in ſuch a Caſe, 
but that the whole Syſtem of Education here, would 
be more perfect than any in the known World? 


But if to this Syſtem there ſhould be other Stu- 
dies added, of more Importance, and real Uſe to 
Bri:ijþ Subjects, than all the reſt ; if the Study of 
the Engliſb Language went Hand in Hand with thoſe 
of Greece and Rome, and the long loſt Art of Ora- 
tory were revived, (the great Utility of which I 
ſhall not now expariate on, as I have already given 
my Thoughts upon that Point to the Public) can 
there be any doubt that we ſhould not only detain 
our own Youth at Home, but that we ſhould draw 
Numbers from different Quarters of the World, to 
recerve their Education here, either in whole, or in 
Part ? | 


Would it not then evidently be the Intereſt of 
the Gentlemen of Scotland and Wales, I mean ſuch 
as would otherwiſe ſend their Sons to England for 
Education, to give this Country the Preference, 
where Engliſh and the Art of Speaking would be 
ſyſtematically taught, without which Experience 

ſhews 
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BY 
ſhews it is impoſſible they can ever get the better 
of their firſt vitiated Pronunciation ? How man 
Gentlemen of thoſe Countries now lament the Want 
of ſuch an Opportunity in their early Days, when 
they find themſelves diſabled, on Account of that 
Delec, from making ſuch a Figure in publick Aſſem- 
blies, as their Talents, Knowlege, and Literature 
would otherwiſe intitle — to ? * _ ſu 

that, had they an Opportunity, they would not 
Sree to 0 a Defect in their Sons, which 
they have ſo ſenſibly felt in themſelves? Is it not 
reaſonable to believe, conſidering our Situation, that 
we ſhould be ſupplied with Numbers from America, 
and the Britiſb Colonies Abroad? eſpecially when we 
reflect that the Form of the Britiſh itution is 
eſtabliſned in moſt of them; and that a Knowlege of 
the Engliſʒ Language, and Oratory, are equally ne- 
ceſſary to them, to make a Figure in their ſeveral 
Aſſemblies. Nor can it be doubted but that the 
Engliſ themſelves (however fond they may be of 
their own Schools and Univerſities) would at leaſt in 
the laſt Branch of Education, give «s the Preference 
to Countries, where either republican or arbitra 
Principles of Government prevail ; provided we had 
an Acadamy here, equal in other Points to thoſe 
abroad, and ſuperior in the two moſt important of 
all others. Nay when a complete Knowlege of thoſe 
Points, which would contribute moſt to the Profit, 
Honour, and Delight of every Engliſhman of For- 
tune, could be no other where regularly acquired. 
If to all this we were to add, that as the Engliſb 
| Language has of late obtained great Vogue in ſeve- 
| ral Countries of Europe; is conſidered by many of 
| the literati as a claſſical Language; and ſtudied b 


them with infinite Pains and Induſtry, (tho but with 


little Proficiency, on Account of its not having yet 


been taught by Rule) it would not be at all * 
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fing, that many Foreigners ſhould come to learn it 
in a Place, where they might acquire a Knowlege of 
it with Eaſe, Speed, and Certainty. 


It may be ſaid, that taking all this for granted, and 
ſuppoſing that all theſe good Effects would follow 
from the Execution of ſuch a Plan, yet the imprac- 
ticability of the Deſign itfelf, muſt render all At- 
tempts towards it fruitleſs. Indeed at firſt View the 
Difficulties appear great, and almoſt inſurmountable. 
Innovations of all Kinds muſt make their Way thro” 
Oppoſition : Reformation is hateful to the Bulk of 
Mankind ; and Changes in any eſtabliſhed Modes, 
eſpecially thoſe of Education, are not eaſily brought 
about The Diſappointments which have att 
Numbers of ill concerted, or ill executed Schemes, 
have thrown a general Diſcredit upon all ne At- 
tempts : They are immediately claſſed under the 
common Name of Projects; to the Idea of Project, 
that of ill Succeſs is aſſociated; and this 28 
puts a Stop to the Progreſs of any Deſign, to the Com- 
pletion of which the Concurrence of Numbers is ne- 
ceſſary. And yet, on the other Hand, what would 
be the State of this Country at this Day, were it not 


tor Innovations? Were it not for the Execution of 


new Schemes, which at firſt might have paſſed for 
Projects, for mere Chimeras of the Brain; but after- 
wards were realized, and obtained more honourable 
Appellations from Succeſs. And indeed, as all Im- 
provements in a Country muſt ariſe from the Intro- 


duction of new Arts, or new Methods in thoſe which 


were beſore eſtabliſhed, it is a Pity that the Bulk of 


Mankind are fo prejudiced againſt Innovations. To 


this, as I ſaid before, the ill Succeſs of Schemiſts has 
chiefly contributed, by infuſing a general Doubtful- 
neſs, which is of all others the greateſt Drawback 


vpon Action. And this ill Succeſs has not ſo often 
| ariſen 
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ariſen from any Defect in the Scheme itſelf, as the 
Want of weighing the proper Means, and the Pow- 
er that is requiſite to put it in Execution. For the 
Utility of a Deſign to the publick Good may be 
ſeen and acknowleged by all the World, and yet 
be not at all the nearer being reduced to practice. 
The Author may be praiſed, and his Ingenuity com- 
mended ; and yet he will be claſſed among the Pro- 
jectors, if the Scheme go no farther than Theory. 


To the Succeſs of any new Plan deſigned ſor publick 


Benefit, two Things are chiefly neceſſary: Firſt, the 
Goodneſs of the Deſign itſelf; and 2dly, the Power 
to execute it. Where theſe two coincide, or are 
met in one and the ſame Perſon, Succeſs is ſure. But 
where the Execution depends upon others, the beſt 
and moſt uſeful Deſigns, may, and often have fallen 
to the Ground. And this, of all others, has been 
the moſt fruitful Source of Diſappointments: For the 
Authors of thoſe Schemes are apt to build too much 
upon their acknowledged Utility to the publick Gocd, 
and to ſuppoſe that the World, for their own Sakes, 
will put them in Execution ; But they might have 
learned better, by attending to the old Proverb, Hat 
what is every one's Buſineſs, is nobody's Buſineſs. Sup- 
poſe, for Inſtance, that a well concerted Plan with 
Reſpect to Education, were laid before the Publick 
that all Mankind ſhould not only acknowiedge that 
nothing could contribute more to the Welfare and 
Proſperity of this Country in general, and of each 
Individual in particular, but alſo that the Scheme it- 
ſelf, was to the laſt Degree feaſible, and calily re- 
ducible to Practice. would this enſure the Sucecis of 
it ? I am far from thinking that it would. It might 
for ſome Time be a Topic of general Converſation ; 
every one would wiſh it Succeſs, and when it was 
blown over, might ſay it was a Pity it was not put 
in Execution. | 

B What 


„ 


What therefore would be the moſt likely Method 
to make ſuch a Deſign proſper ? I know but of one, 
which Experience in the like Caſes has warranted ; 
à Method to which the chief Improvements in this 
Country, in other Points, have been owing; I mean 
an Union amongſt Gentlemen of Fortune and Un- 
derſtanding, to promote the Scheme with their In- 
tereſt, their Counſel, and perſonal Attention to it, in 
its Progreſs. In ſhort, a _—_— eftabliſhed for the Im- 
provement of Education, upon the ſame Plan with the 
many other excellent Societies now ſubſiſting in this 
Kingdom. And ſurely there never was one 
upon a nobler Principle, that would anſwer more 
excellent Purpoſes, or confer greater Honour on it's 


Members. 


This is fo evident, that were a Propoſal of that 
Kind to come from a Perſon of Weight and Conſe- 
. quence, there is no Doubt but that Hundreds would 
immediately imbark in it ; and when I conſider my 
own Inſignificancy, much I fear that the Meanneſs of 
the Propoſer, may throw a Diſcredit on the Deſign, 
And yet, Gentlemen, with your Permiſſion, I will 
endeavour to ſhew that I am not altogether unquali- 
fied for ſuch a Taſk. I know how difficult a Point it is 
to ſpeak of one's Self ; I know with how bad a Grace 
any Thing in our own Favour, comes from our own 
Mouths ; and yet there are Caſes where it is not only 
allowable, but neceſſary; not only pardonable, but 
praiſe-worthy. Whether mine be of that Number, 
you will the better judge when you have heard what 
I have to ſay. I know that the Courſe of Life which 
| have led for ſome Years, ſeemingly fo different from 
the Matter in Hand, will be far from prejudicing 
People in general, in Favour of my Abilities, to exe- 
cute ſuch a Deſign ; but if I ſhew that it is that very 

f Courſe 


of Arts, but for one Ob) — 
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Courſe of Life which has afforded me dy chief Lights; 
nay, that I ſhould not, probably, 5 any 
r 


other, have been able a make Arp aP al with 
any Proſpect of Succeſs, I hope what I ſhall a. lay upon 
that Head will not appear fuperfluous. Relying 
therefore on your Candour, for a favourable Int y 
tation, I will adventure into this dangerous Path. 


It is not yet forgotten that my Father's Employ- 
ment was the Education of Youth ; nor was he 
amongſt the leaſt eminent in his Profeſſion. As I 
ever eſteemed that to be one of the moſt uſeful and 
honourable' Stations in Life, I reſolved to make 
Choice of it for mine. It was therefore the chief 
Point I had in View in my Courſe of Reading. 

As I had paſſed the two moſt important Years, in 
finiſhing my School Studies at Feftminſter, I was not 
the worſe qualified for the Undertaking ; and as I 


had my Father's Reputation to build upon, and ſome 


advantageous Propoſals made to me upon that 
Head, I od the moſt — Proſpect of Succels 
and ſhould certainly have entered 45 — Of- 
fice, immediately after taking 2 ee of Maſter 
pon the matureſt 
Deliberation, I chought I ſaw a great Deficiency in 


our early Part of Education; and that too in ſome of 


5 


you Engliſh ? No. Do _ teach you how to ſpeak ? 


the moſt eſſential Points. Till I ſhould be able to 
remedy this, I determined not to enter upon the Em- 
ployment ; and, not liking the beaten Way, reſolved 
to paſs ſome Time in ſearch of a new Path. That 
which chiefly gave my Mind this Turn, was a Con- 
verſation which I once had with Dr. Swift, ſoon after 
my Entrance into the College : He aſked me what 
they taught there? When I told him the Courſe of 
Reading I was put into, he aſked me, Do they teach 


No, 


80-1 


No. Then, ſaid he, they teach you Nothing. As 
I was inſtructed from my boyiſh Days to reverence 
him as one of a ſuperior Claſs of Beings, his Sayings 
always paſſed with me for Oracles, and this particu- 
larly funk deep into my Mind. In my Progreſs 

thro' the College, I had often Occaſion to apply it, 
and long before I had finiſhed my Courſe, was fully 
convinced that all our other Studies turn. to little Ad- 
vantage, to the Inhabitants of Great-Britain, and 
Ireland, thro' a Neglect of theſe. I then ſet to work 
to make myſelf Maſter, if poſſible, of thoſe two ne- 
ceſſary Branches; but was a long Time puzzled and 
perplexed in the Intricacies of a Labyrinth thro' 
-which I could find no Clue. After much Time ſpent 
in this Way, at length I found, that there never 
could be any Settlement of the Engliſb age, 
nor could it poſſibly be reduced to Rule, unleſs the 
Art of Speaking were firſt revived. The Grounds of 
this my Opinion, being already given to the Publick 
need not here be repeated ; and as the Arguments 
there uſed, have. never yet been confuted, but, on 
the contrary, have received Sanction from the A 
probation of many judicious Perſons, I have reaſon 
to believe that they were not ill founded, The 
revival of the long loſt Art of Oratory, became, 
therefore, the firſt neceſſary Step towards my De- 
ſign. A Taſk of fo arduous a Nature, fo ſurround- 
ed with Difficulties, as would have deterred any one 
f:om the Attempt, who was leſs zealous in the Pur- 
ſait of his Point. In my firſt Motions towards it, I 
was only groping my Way in the Dark, and my 
Journey ended in a Chaos, where there could not be 
aid to be Light, but, as Milton expreſſes it, rather 
Darkneſs viſible. 

At length I found that Theory alone would never 
bring me far on my Way ; and that continual 
Prattice muſt be added to furniſh me with 
Lights to conduct me to my Journey's End. To 


obtain 
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obtain this, there was but one Way open, which was 
the Stage. A Way indeed ſo thorny, ſo dangerous, 
ſo full of Precipices, that nothing but my eager Pur- 
ſuit of the Point in View, could have made me ven- 
ture into it. But to come at that precious Ore, I 1 
ſcrupled not to dig myſelf in the Mine. I would not 
here inſinuate that I think the Profeſſion of an Actor 
in itſelf mean or contemptible ; on the contrary, I 
know of few, (the three great ones excepted) which 
might contribute more to publick Benefit, and which 
conſequently ſhould be more intitled to a proportion- 
able Share of publick Eſteem. But the miſerable 
State in which I found the Stage, and the Meanneſs 
of the Performers at that Time, had brought the 
Profeſſion itſelf into ſuch a Degree of Contempt, as 
was ſufficient to deter a young Man of any Spirit, 
who had gone thro' an entire Courſe of a liberal Edu- 
cation, from entering into it. But indeed I purſued 


the Point I had in View with fo enthuſiaſtick a 


Warmth, that neither Danger nor Difficulty, not 
Contempt nor Ignominy itſelf, unmerited, could have 
frighted me from my Purpoſe. That ſuch was my 
Motive for ſtriking ſuddenly into a Courſe, ſeemingly 
ſo devious to all my Friends, was known only to two 
Perſons. One of them, to my irreparable Los, is 
ſince dead, I mean the great and good Dr. Fore/ide. 
The other, who was my * Tutor during the latter 
Years of my Reſidence in the College, is ſtill alive, 
and can bear Teftimony to the Truth of what I ſay. 


I had been ſome Years on the Stage without mak- 
ing any conſiderable Progreſs in my Deſign, and al- 
moſt began to deſpair ; when a caſual Neceſſity I was 
under, after having taken the Management of the 
Theatre into my own Hands, of laying out great Part 


of my Time in giving what Aſſiſtance and Inſtructi- 
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ons I could to ſome young Performers, threw new 
Lights upon me, and became the Means of firſt lay- 
ing open to my View ſome of the fundamental Pr n- 
ciples of the Art ; and thoſe once known, it was not 
difficult thro' Time and Application to trace the 
whole Syſtem. So that it is now ſome Years, ſince 
I could have undertaken to ſhew, that the Art of 
Oratory, might have been taught in theſe Kingdoms, 
upon as certain Principles, and with as good a Proſ- 
— of Succeſs, as it ever was by the Rhetoricians of 

reece or Rome; or as the Arts of Muſick, Painting, 
&c, are now taught by their ſeveral Profeſſors. 


If it be asked, why I negleQed ſo long to attempt 
the Execution of a Point, which I have already declar- 
ed to have been the chief Object of all my Acti- 
ons, and Purſuits in Life : As the Queſtion is per- 
tinent and juſt, 1 _ the Anſwer will not be thought 
unneceſſary. The Truth is, I had involved myſelf 
too far in my other Undertaking, to be able to with- 
draw at my own Pleaſure. er I had been a few 
Years on the Stage, as I mentioned before, deſ- 
Pairing of Succeſs in the main Point, which indu- 
ced me to enter into that Courſe of Life, I thought, 
however, I might do an acceptable Piece of Service ta 
the Publick, by endeavouring to eſtabliſh an orderly 
and lar Stage. Youth and Inexperience, joined 
to a Temper which had more of Warmth than 
Prudence in it, made me blind to the innumerable 
Difficulties which lay in my Way ; alas! I foreſaw 
not then the thouſandth Part of what I have ſince 
endured. The miſerable State in which I found 
the Theatre in Point of Wardrobe, Scenes, and all 
Manner of Conveniencies, required the disburſe- 
ment of large Sums to ſupply thoſe Deficiencies ; 
and the many Incumbrances which a long Courſe 
i Miſmanagement had brought upon the Stage, 
mould hays ſhewn to one, better killed in Calcu- 


lation, 
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lation, that there were no probable Expectations of 
Profit for many Vears to come. Add to all this 
the Loſs of a conſiderable Sum in my firſt neceſſary 
Attempt to fix the Stage on a ſolid Foundation; 
that brought a Debt upon me which the Labour 
of ſome years could not eraſe. Thus I found, that 
to look back was vain; the Rubicon was paſled, and 
there was no retreating ; my Condition for ſome 
Years afterwards could be compared only to that of a 
gally Slave, I was chained to an Oar, the Time of my 
Deliverance uncertain, but the neceſſary Condition of 
Liberty muſt be inceſſant labour till the Hour ar- 
rived. 


In this diſagreeable, this toilſome Courſe of Life, 
F was ſtill cheared with a Proſpect that my Labours 
would be crown'd with Succeſs ; with the Accompliſh- 
ment of both the Points I had in view. The firſt 
more immediate cne, that of eſtabliſhing a regular 
Stage, upon a ſolid and laſting Foundation. The ſe- 
cond, that of contributing by this very Means to the 
ultimate End before mentioned. For I conſidered 
that ſuch Theatre might ſupply no inconſiderable 
Helps to an Academy. The ſame Man who led the 
Band there, might be the Inſtructor in Muſick: The 
fame who preſided over the Scene-painting, might 
be the Preceptor in Drawing; and the ſame who gave 
moſt Pleaſure by his Performance on the Stage, 
might be the propereſt maſter in dancing. The 
double Encouragement which in this Caſe they would 
receive, might at all Times ſecure to us ſome of the 
beſt Maſters in Europe, in thoſe ſeveral Arts. Beſides, 
as I had intended to erect a ſmall Academy purpoſely 
for the regular Inſtruction of young Perſons, who 
poſſeſſed of Genius and Talents for the Stage, 


were 

and who ſhould have all proper helps towards fitting 

them for that rs, * it might be hoped in time, 
+ 


that 
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that the Theatre would become an admirableAſſiſtant 
to the School of Oratory, by furniſhing to the young 
Students conſtant good Models and Examples in all 
the different ſpecies of Eloquence. But juſt as I 
pleaſed myſelf with the near View of the Accompliſh- 
ment of theſe my Deſigns, juſt as the Edifice, which 


] thought founded on a Rock, was nearly completed, 


and the Attick Story only wanting, an Earth-quake 
Came, and in one night reduced the long laboured 
Pile to an heap of Ruins. Thus at once were all my 
Hopes blaſted. The only Fruits I reaped from a nine 
Years inceſſant toil both of Body and Mind, were the 
loſs of a conſiderable Sum of Money, by the whole of 
my Undertaking and a broken Conſtitution. The 
former of thoſe can be inconteſtably proved ; the 
latter, I daily and too ſenſibly feel. When I look'd 
back, I had the melancholy View of having paſſed 
the beſt of my Days, with Loſs to myſelf, and little 
Advantage to the World : When I looked forward, 
I had but a gloomy Proſpect of retrieving what was 
paſſed, loaded as I was with an heavy Debt, and de- 
prived by a Diſorder brought on by too intenſeAppli- 
cation of the power of giving the neceſſary Attention 
to Buſineſs. I ſpeak not this to exite Compaſſion, 
though mx Caſe were it truly known, would proba- 
bly be thought amongſt the hardeſt, My Motive is 
to ſhew, that thus circumſtanced, without Aſſiſtance, 
I cannot proceed. I ſhould be ſorry that an Art which 
coft me ſo much Pains to acquire, the Propagation of 
which appears tome to be fraught with the higheſt Be- 
nefits to the Publick, ſhould periſh with me. Iam wil. 
ling to employ the Reſidue of my Life and Remains 
of my Health, in doing the beſt Service in my poor 
Power to my Country, But in my preſent Situation 
I can no more venture to run any Riſques. Before I 
take any farther Steps, I muſt firſt have an Aſſurance, 
that if my Plan meets with Approbation, it will alſo 
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bid fair for Succeſs. The beſt Aſſurance I know of, 
would ariſe from the Eſtabliſhment of ſuch a Society 
as was before mentioned. If that were once accom- 
pliſhed, I would lay my Plan before them, If it 
ſhould appear to be ſuch a one as I before repreſented, 
beneficial to the Publick, and eaſily practicable, I 
ſhould hope for ſuch Encouragement and Aſſiſtance, 
as they ſhould think proper to give. If otherwiſe, 
as I have nothing to aſk for myſelf, it would end only 
in ſo much Lois of time to them, and labour to me. 
And ſurely affe Hours paſſed in examining a Deſign, 
calculated to anſwer ſuch noble Ends, would not be 
ill employed, The Ends propoſed by it, amongſt 
many others, are theſe ; 1ſt. to qualify every young 
Gentleman to make a figure proportionable to his 
Talents, in whatever Profeſſion or ſphere of Life he 
ſhall make his Choice, or into which his Lot ſhall 
have caſt him. Whether it be the Pulpit, the Se- 
nate-houſe, or the Bar; whether he ſeeks for Glory 
in the Field, or prefers theQuiet of a rural Life. 2dly. 
to qualify him in all the Accompliſhments of a Gen- 
tleman to make a Figure in polite Life, and to aſſiſt 
him in acquiring a juſt Taſte in the liberal Arts, 
founded upon Skill. Are there amongſt the Nobility 
and Gentry any who would not wiſh their Sons 
thus trained? Can it be done in the preſent Courle of 
Education ? If not, ought not that to be improved and 
enlarged ? What publick Benefits would reſult from 
ſuch a Courſe of Education, need not be enumerated 
it requires but little Reflection to ſee that it would be 
the ſhorteſt Way to make this one of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing Countries in the World. And as tothe private Emo- 
luments which would follow from it, that Parent muſt 
be exceedingly blind to his own Intereſt, who would 
not wiſh to fee /uch a Courſe of Education eſtabliſhed, 
as would enable his Son to make his ownWay in the 
World, and provide for himſelf, when that was 

| finiſhed, 
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finiſhed, independant of any farther Aſſiſtance of 
Money or of Intereſt, Whether this can be done in 
the preſent Courſe, or whether young Gentlemen are 
qualified by it to get their Bread in any Way of 
Life whatever, except that of turning School-maſ- 
ters, or private Tutors, may be left to the Determi- 


nationof thoſe who have had the Experience. 


To all that has been ſaid upon this Subject, there is 
an ObjeCtion ready to be ſtarted, by ſuch as will not 
give themſelves the Trouble of entering minutely into 

iſquiſitions of this Nature, that if this really were a 
Point of ſuch Importance to the publick Weal, as is 

ded, it could not fail of having often been ac- 
. curately diſcuſſed by the Pens of many able Men em- 
ployed in the Service of their Country; and it muſt alſo 
ſome time or other have been thought worthy of the 
Attention of the Legiſlature. To this it = be re- 
plied, that it ſuch an Argument be of any force, it 
will hold equally good againſt all new Attempts, and 
put a Stop to all Improvements whatſoever. But 


there is no Occaſion to reſt upon this Anſwer ; for in 


fact ſome of the ableſt Writers of theſeRealms, have 
employed their Pens in pointing out the great Defects 
in our preſent Mode of Education, | 


Amongſt theſe are the celebrated names of 
Milton, Clarendon, Locke, Berkeley, Swift, Addiſon 
and many others. Nor has any one Writer treated 
of the Subject who has not allowed our Syſtem of 
1 to be highly faulty in the moſt eſſential 

Oints. | 


And as to the Attention of the Legiſlature, it can 
be ſhewn, that there mas a Time, when one of the beſt 
and wiſeſt Parliaments that ever fat in Engla 
under the influence of an able Miniſter, took this 


Matter 
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Matter into the moſt ſerious Conſideration. As this 
is a Point but little known, I ſhall beg Leave to 
lay before you an Account of it extracted from the 
5th Vol. of the Parliamentary Hiſtory, In Pages 
337 and 338 of the Octavo Edition, printed at Lon- 


don, in 1751, may be found the following Paſſage : 


The Lord Admiral (George Villiers Duke of 
* Buckingham) made a Motion to the Houſe of Lords, 
that ſince the Education of Youth, eſpecially of 
* Quality and Worth, is a Matter of great Conſe- 
* quence ; therefore to provide that ſuch Perſons, in 
© their tender Years, do not ſpend their Time fruit- 
* leſsly, about the Town, or elſewhere, his Lordſhip 
* wiſhed that ſome good and fit Courſe might be 
taken for the Erection and Maintenance of an 
* Academy for the —_— and Bringing up of the 
* Nobility and Gentry of this Kingdom, in their 


6 younger and tender Age ; and for a free and vo- 
3 


untary Contribution, from Perſons of Honour and 
Quality for that Purpoſe. 


This Motion was generally liked and commended, 
and many grave and judicious Speeches were uſed 
by ſeveral Lords, touching the moſt conſiderable 
and material Points, and the perfect Accompliſh- 
ment of this moſt honourable Project. Some con- 
© cerning the Place where ſuch an Academy ſhould be 
* placed and erected : Others, what Qualifications, 
Arts, Sciences, and Exerciſes ſhould be there 
* taught and practiſed ; then how to be maintained; 
a — to what Kind of young Gentlemen Freedom 
* ſhall be given to reſort or live there as they ſhall 
* pleaſe; with other Circumſtances. And in Order 
that the Matters and Points aforeſaid, might with 
more Conveniency be opened, and diſcuſſed, the 
* Houſe was adjourned during Pleaſure. 

OL OS | s Afterwards 
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© Afterwards the Houſe appointed a Committee 
© to conſider of the Academy afore- mentioned; 
* conſiſting of the Prince, the Arch-Biſbop of Can- 
© terbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Arch-Biſhop of 
© York, the Lord Treaſurer, the Lord Admiral, the 
Earl of Oxford, &c, the Lord Chief Juſtice, and 
* the Attorney General, to attend them; to meet in 
the Council Chamber at I bite-Hall. 


Pity it is, that the Debates and Proceedings upon 
this important Subject, were not taken down, and 
ſet forth at large ; as conſiderable Lights might 
have been derived from them, in caſe of any At- 
tempt of the ſame Nature, But even from this 
compendious View, we may ſee that it was conſider- 
ed as an Affair of the utmoſt Conſequence, when we 
reflect that the Parliament was adjourned, in order 
to give Leiſure to the Members to diſcuſs fo weighty a 
Point; and that upon the moſt mature Delibe- 
ration, the higheſt Perſonages of the State, with the 
Prince of Wales at their Head, were appointed of 


the Committee, to carry the Deſign into Executi- 
on. | 


That the Project fell to the Ground, was manifeſt- 
ly owing to the Feuds and Diviſions, which, about 
that Time, broke out in Parliament. This Motion 
was made on the 5th of March, and the Proceedings 
againſt Sir Giles Mompeſſon, Lord Verulam, the Bi- 
ſhop of Landaff, Sir Francis Mitchell, and Sir Hen- 
ry Yelverton, took up the whole Time and Atten- 
tion of both Houſes, from the Month of March *till 
the 28th of the May following, when the Parlia- 


ment was adjourned by the King, and was ſoon af- 
terwards diſſolved. 
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The Proſecution of the Spaniſh Match, and many 
troubleſome Affairs during that Reign, were the 
Means of keeping this Matter dormant ; and the 
untimely End of the Duke of Buckingham, its Au- 
thor, put the finiſhing Blow to it. That it was ne- 
ver afterwards revived, as it is much to be lament- 
ed, fo, were it neceſſary, is it eaſily to be accounted 
for. 


But - inſtead of waſting Time about ſuch ſpecula- 
tive Points, let the only Conſideration now be, how 
it may be reduced to Practice. 


A Deſign, once thought fo honourable, fo neceſ- 
fary, by the whole Legiſlative Body, has not ſince 
changed its Nature; nor has its Utility to the State 
been diminiſhed by Time. 


The Mode indeed of putting it into Execution, 
may be changed. A Society compoſed of learned, 
wiſe and honourable Members, to clear away all the 
Difficulties, and to build up an exact Model, would 
fave the grand National Council much Trouble, and 
give them Leiſure to attend to the more preſſing Ex- 
igencies of the State. This is the Method by which 
ſome of the moſt beneficial Schemes for the good of 
theſe Realms, have for many Years paſt been ſuc- 
ceſsfully conducted. Not to mention thoſe in Eng. 
land, we have here, in the Dublin Society, the Pro- 
teftant Charter Schools, the Linen Manufactory, the 
ſeveral Charitable Societies, and the Untverſity, re- 
markable Inſtances of Royal, and Parliamenta 
Munificence: And we have now Icſs reaſon than 


ever to ſuppoſe, that any Deſign calculated for 


publick Good, will not meet with ſuitable Encou- 
ragement. 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt the Inducements to Individuals to be- 
come Members of ſuch a Society, it will not be the 
leaſt, that they have the Sanction of one of the beſt 
Parliaments that ever fate in England in the Prece- 
dent before quoted. Nor is there a Prince of Wales 
wanting of equal hopes, who would probably not 
think himſelf diſhonoured by preſiding over ſuch a 
Society, and enſuring Succeſs to their Endeavours. 
And ſure there can be no doubt, but that a Society, 
eſtabliſhed to bring about a Point productive of ſuch . 

blick and private Advantages, would be as uſeful- 

„as nobly, and as honourably employed, as any 
other Society whatſoever. 


If it be uſeful, by the Encouragement of Agricul- 
ture, to improve the inſenſible Earth; by planting, 
and the Arts of Gardening, to adorn the Face of 
God's Creation, ſhall the Improvement of the Con- 
ſcious Owner of the Land be deemed not worthy of 
Regard ? Shall the care of Ornamenting the Noble 
Work of God be thought ſuperfluous ? If the train- 
ing of Horſes, Dogs, and other Animals for the Uſe 
or Sport of Man; if the breeding of ſinging Birds; 
if the rearing of curious Flowers, be thought Ob- 
jets not unworthy the Attention of many Societies, 
eſtabliſhed for thoſe Purpoſes, ſhall the Rearing and 
Training of their own Children, be conſidered by 
Parents as a Matter of leſs Importance ? If it be 
laudable to encourage the liberal Arts, ſhall it be a 
Work without Praiſe, to inſpire thoſe, for whoſe Uſe 
and Delight, theſe Arts are encouraged, with a true 
Taſte and Reliſh for them. 


If it be noble to erect ſtately Structures, Temples 
of Lime and Stone in Honour of the Deity, ſhall it 
be leſs glorious to build up Man ? To raiſe upliving 

Temples, 


1 
Temples, td the living God, and make them wor. 
thy of his Preſence ? 


In ſhort, would not a Society eſtabliſhed with a 
View to ſupply the Wants, improve the Faculties, 
and adminiſter to the Enjoyments of the rational, 
the intellectual, the —— of Man, be as 
honourably employed, as any of thoſe who have on- 
ly for their Objects the animal, the ſenſual, the pe- 
riſnable Part? 


It is not much to the Honour of theſe it 
is no favourable Omen of our future Proſperity, that 
whilſt our Neighbours, the once deſpiſed French, by 
a Number of Academies, and Societies, are labour- 
ing to cultivate, and improve every Faculty of the 
Soul, we ſhould be wholly abſorbed 1n the Care of 
the Body. 


Let it be the Glory, let it be the Boaſt of this 
Country, that of the Britiſb Dominions, IX ELAN D 
firſt led the Way, in an Inſtitution the beſt calculated 
to revive the antient Honour of theſe Realms; to 
2 the Shame, as well as Ruin which an ac- 

nowledged Superiority in our Rivals muſt in Time 
bring upon us; to diſappoint the ambitious Views 
of our ancient and avowed Enemies; and in ſhort, 
to dignify human Nature, and do Honour to God. 


A Society of this kind would probably ſoon be- 
come the Parent of many others, and in a ſhort 


Space of Time diffuſe a general Bleſſing throughout 
theſe Realms. wm 


Upon the whole, if the Scheme appears chimeri- 
cal, uſeleſs, or irrational, let it periſh, let it be obli- 
terated, let no Memorial of it remain. But if _ 

Wilen 


- 
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wiſe, may the Author of all Works, inſpire 
your 41 with an ardent to promote an Un- 
dertaking which will redound ſo much to your own 
Honour ; which will be productive of ſuch Benefit to 
the riſing Generation, and hand down ſuch Bleſſings 
to Poſterity. May every true Lover of his Country, 
contribute all in his Power to raiſe Ireland to her for- 
mer State of Splendor, when the Youth of Europe 
| crowded to her from all Sides for Education; when, 
. like a Lamp ſet on high, ſhe illuminated the Nations 
all around, when. ſhe had the glorious Appellation 
of the and of Saints. 
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